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IN 


A VISION 


OF THE NIGHT 


We need not bid, for cloisteredceU 
Our neighbour and our work farewell , 

£” Se to wind ourselves .00 high 
For mortal man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask , 

Room to deny ourselves— a roa 
To bring us daily nearer God. 

Everything in the house was quiet. Ihe watch-dog, Irene s 
watch-dog, lay on the mat before the door in the well warmed 
hall. The servants had gone some time before to bed, and 
by now had ceased their endless gossiping. The fretful 
invalid, the master of the house, was dozing lightly, while his 
quiet nurse made up the fire with coals wrapped in paper. 
Iris, Irene’s little sister, a fairy only at peace when she was 
dreaming, lay in Irene’s room, in a tiny cot of her own, and 
was by this time communing deeply with her sisters in the 
elfin world. All was still ; only Irene tossed upon her bed 
in the darkened chamber. 

She had strolled through her useless day, she said to 
herself, and she must sleep through her useless night. She 
had read the paper to her father, unthanked ; she had 
corrected the nurse, and the nurse had proved to be in the 
right. They always were right, other people. She had 
taught Ins some French poetry and had thrown the book 
away because the child said that the French for happy was 
ooroo. She had paid three detested calls to three detested 
and^sainMik & ^ t ^ ree detested tea drinkings, smiling 

° ver her b “ f din "T 

she did nnt ^ ° g° to some entertainment of which 

^ on .XT’ ^ “ Wl " Ch her «•<* Blanche, was 

about Ihe French for '1,' 6 ^ 13111 Irls t0 bed ’ unconvinced 

the nurse, who was not even 1 ^ ^ apolo & ised feebl T t0 

to her father, who moaned became h t ^ ^ g °° d 

cause her bangle caught in his 
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pillow ; she had undressed angrily, and — no, she had not said 
her prayers. Oh, one thing more she had done, she had fed 
the dogs. So she comforted herself with that for a moment 
or two. 

Only for a moment or two, however, for the whole day 
came back on her, more trivial, more useless, more horrid 
than before. For she did not know, how could she know? 
that one of the detested people on whom she had called had 
said when she was gone that an invalid was better for Irene’s 
smile ; and that the listeners had applauded the sentiment 
and proved its truth by unpublished facts ; that Maggie, 
when she drove past in the village, had asked the coach- 
man, who stopped at the post office, whether Miss Irene was 
coming to church o’ Sunday, ‘ cause I likes to see her,’ or 
that the postmaster had told the coachman in confidence — 
‘ ’twixt you and me and the hencoop’ — that his rebellious son 
Tom had not given half so much trouble since Miss Irene 
had taken to her class again, “not that he’s what I call 
reformed,” added the father cautiously, “but he’s not been after 


your eggs and apples lately, and he don t sulk, well, not 
once a week.” Nor did she know that the querulous invalid 
had remembered her, when he had remembered his prayers. 
The rays that stream from us spread in a distance which 
we cannot clearly see ; the words that fall from us strike 
chords we never meant to set a floating, and it is idle to saj 
we know the good w-e do, and know not the evil. It is well 
that the seed sown unconsciously should spring into floveis 
behind our feet when we have past by and forgotten. How 
can we know such things r The high words of praise uttered 
by the Master about John the Baptist, who lay despairing in 
his prison, were not uttered till the Baptist’s disciples had 

departed. , . . , 

So she lay, she, the admired of the village, the mains ay 
of the house; she, the favourite of her father, the idol of 
Maggie, the comfort of the detested old lady, the heroine 
tv ;ii at pasp. and tried a hundred 




nurserv wavs to lull herself asleep. 

Why should she sleep > Bed was the only p ace where she 

could think, free from the trifles of the day. She could think. 
^ knew she had a mind, and she could at. ea* ™ over 
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_______ as she when they read C® Sar 

brother not half so clever in local politics ; there were 

together, making himself » bad not existed when 

her school friends, k bo oks which foolish people 

she knew them, wntmg ■ bene fiting themselves and 
read; nursing m |aborious ly immersed in parish or 

others; or deeply ‘ es an d somethings in their busy 

philanthropic work ; na , wQuld have scorned to be 
little world; while she, to a frivolous afternoon 

thought their rival, * younger sister and a 

« f. ta * “ 0 Un c7e for V" this her destiny; If she 

^■sToor g if Suld only ttand £ ’.h. tormented J 
the dying-a guardian angel-moved but not unnerved, 
m the sigh, of terrible ordeals; if she could only send by 
essay or by book, her message to the daughters of men ; or 
if instead of her own somewhat colder creed, she could kneel 
at the more passionate altar of an older faith, and live more 
vividly the mystic life within ; by slow lapse of “ dedicated 
days,” bringing the far off Cross, the unreal, the distant, the 
abstract, as near to her as the sharp-edged tiny crucifix that 
hung upon her watch chain, then to hang upon her bare 
bosom. There would be then some salt in life, some merit 
in faith, some work to send before her, to the distant island 
of the fable : but now — 

“Rene,” said a piping voice, “ say me something to sleep 


me. 


I can t get to sleep myself, child,” she answered. 
Say me something for us both then,” said the child. 
Irene thought. She could hardly refuse. 

“ Shall I say you a charm I read to-dav r 
meaning.” 


to-day r It hasn’t got any 


The S L Said lriS> drowsil y> “ 1 don’t want no meanin’.” 

sleeping^one ofthose^ snatches ~ * 


mean nothing or ev^rythi ™^ 8 °r ^ W ° rld ’ S P ° etlT 
we read them— the old Irkh’ a f COrdln ^ t0 the mood in vvhich 

the turbulent womanhid H’ S ° n before the fair nian a " d 

--Charm 
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“ Of the palm branch of Christ. 

“ Of Bridget with her veil. 

“ The charm which God set for himself when the divinity 
within Him was darkened. 

A charm to be said by the Cross when the night is black 
and the soul is heavy with sorrow. 

i A charm to be said at sunrise with the hands on the heart 
when the eyes are red with weeping and the madness of grief 
is strong. 

“ A charm that has no words, only a silent prayer.” 

It may have been the surging wind that sang a monotone 
to the words, it may have been mere physical weariness, or it 
may have been the charm itself, and the fluttering mental 
guesses at its meaning— but both slept. 

* * * * 


How was it that the room seemed so black and white ? 
Who were the persons talking there r Curious, thin, distant, 
and ever vanishing voices. What figure stood so luminous 
and hazily quivering on the surrounding darkness, yet so 
vague, peering at the voices which came from somewhere in 
the gloom and answering them ? 

“ Who are you and what seek you r ” said a voice, and an 
answer came from the further corner of the room — just where 
her books lay — so it seemed to her. 

“ I am the soul of Florence Nightingale, and I seek my 
place. My name is hallowed in England ; it is graven 
on soldiers’ hearts ; neither cold nor danger nor sights of 
horror daunted me, and many, following me, have been more 
devoted than I. Yet I claim nothing — but this is she that I am. 

“ You have done more than well,” said he. “Pass to your 


place.” 

“And I,” followed another voice, “am the soul of Joan ot 
Domremy. I fought the battles of the spirit and the flesh 
and statues rise to me. And my reward was shame an 
insult and martyrdom. \et it was enough . I did my vvor ^ 

“ O miracle of womanhood,” said he, “pass to your place. 

“ And I,” another cried, but Irene could not see her. am 
the soul of Placidia. I ruled the destinies of om ® 
quarter of a century, and after many troubles v\as ai 
rest in Ravenna. Neither Zenobia nor Semiram is pas 
through such stormy days ; and the pages o my 
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— - he stained re^ of your lat,r and ^re- 

are cleaner than the sta.nea 
Christian palaces.” < < w ho has not vvondere at 

“ Who, O lady,” said he, w an d the new r 

her w h„ was the li£ “ 'fudges of your royalty.” 

A And°silence seemed to hang rouud like a curtatn. 

“And your” said he. own , and she knew 

“ sakI * V 0 °j“’ fam the soul of Margaret Roper " 
her voice was soft, i am me = 

“ And what seek you here r 

“ I seek my place. , r ru le over the 

“And did you, too, fight in the battle, or 

stormy sons ot mon r • >> 

a ]sj a y . I played upon my lute on summer ev g 
“You ’played upon your lute on summer evenings; was 

this the work of your life r ” 

“ I taught my father’s children. 

"And never nursed the sick, nor dared the death, nor 

won the rose of martyrdom r ” 

“ My father won it ; not I. I go to meet him now.” 

“ Go, then, to meet him,” said he, “ the separation hath 
been long.” 

A sound as of departing music filled the room and died 
away, and again he spoke as if to himself — 

“ O faithful servant, worth more unto thy father than ten 
sons, the darling of his life, the companion of his death, the 
solace of his unthanked days, type of those who have done 
their work and held their peace, honoured by all true women 
for thy simple life and for thy womanhood, famous in that no 
fame was ever sought by thee, high is thy place among the 
saints of earth and in the hearts of those that know thee.” 

“ And who is this ? ” 

“ 1>” saici Irene, “ am Irene ! I dedicate myself.” 

“ To what r ” said he. 

“ To the work given me to do.” 

“It is false,” cried another, “ it is false. She dedicates 
herself to her own work,, not to mine.” And the room 
darkened and was still. 

Again she seemed to dream and hear voices-a loud hubbub 

whl^hXtlb * " igh '- And Sh<! “ «“ 
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“ What do their voices say ? ” she asked. 

“ Hush. Listen. Listen and see.” And all around the 

% 

room, high up near the valance of the curtain, low down 
round the railing of her bed, hands rose. Hands with fingers 
twined fiercely together ; folded hands thin and white ; open 
hands brown and hard ; hands of children, with finger tips 
meeting finger tips ; hands of the aged, rough and worn with 
work ; jewelled hands transparent ; dead hands, withered and 
gaunt ; all lifted upwards, all supplicating, all bearing in 
their very attitude their very history. 

She shrank back in her dream. Was the whole world at 
prayer r 

“ Listen and see.” But the sound was like wind in the 
trees, and it had no meaning. 

“ These,” said he, “ are the hands and the voices of those 
that cannot see the road before them ; of those that look for 
other paths that lead higher up into the mountains ; of those 
that are in danger of forgetfulness ; of those that are weary 
of the common things of life.” 

“ And they all pray for change r ” 

“Nay,” said he, “they pray against themselves.” “A lover, 
“ who had spent long time in prayer, came to the door of the 
“Beloved and knocked, and a voice said, ‘Who is there?’ 
“ And the answer came, ‘ It is I, Lord. ‘ Then, said the voice, 
“ ‘ there is not room in this house for me and for thee.’ And 
“ the door remained shut. And again, after many years, the 
“ lover knocked at the door of his Beloved, and a voice said, 
“ ‘Who is there?’ And the answer came, ‘It is thou, Lord ; 

“ and the door was opened.” 

Surely it has been said “ The saddest story in the world s 

history is the story of ambitions satisfied.” 

“Ah,” she cried, “are my hands there too r An s e 
woke. She was sitting upright in her bed, her hands iai /' e 
high above her, and in the faint dawn the diamond she had 
forgotten to remove sparkled on her finger ; but t e room ua 
empty, and no hands save hers were raised in supplication. 

"Rene, Rene,” said a little voice in her ear some^hours 
later, “ wake up, and hear me my lines. ve crimbed ’ 
oh, so long, and I’ve learnt bofe my verses , 
into your bed to say them to you.” 
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a tnnd them, dear?" said her elder sister 

Do you understand ti 

slowly waking. all G f them yesterday. I kn 0 

“ 0. y es * father P ! a n d windin yourself high, and all of it. 
what croister mean lf h jgh. What do you mean ? 

doser to her sister and 

t : ’ w rViildish fashion. 


We need not bid, for cloistered cell 
Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For mortal man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves — a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


“ Say them again, dear.” 

And Iris obeyed. 

“ Again,” said Irene. 

“ 0 Rene, I know them ; I know them beautifully.” 

“ Say them once more,” said Irene, “ I want to learn them 


MEMORY. 

By Mr. M. Wolryche- Whitmore. 

The subject of Memory is a very interesting one. The 
faculty is one of which one cannot overlook the importance 
in all the affairs of life, from the most important to the 
most trivial, for a good memory is universally acknowledged 
to be a valuable possession. In one of the early numbers 
of the “Parents’ Review ” we were given a very interesting 
account of children’s early recollections, and some curious 
instances of places seen by very young children, being 
recognized and remembered when revisited after a con- 
siderable lapse of time. 

I think the most usual experience is that we remember 
isolated events of our very early years, and these are 
generally very trivial occurrences, while whole months and 
years are forgotten, and many events of more importance 
appear to be quite obliterated from our memory. Perhaps 
we may find an explanation of this in the way little 
children are generally attracted by the minutiae of things 
and do not grasp a place or an event as a whole. Being 
interested in some trifling detail this is engraved on their 
memory and remains. A friend of mine who was taken as 
a child of three years old to see the Duke of Wellington s 
funeral, remembers nothing of the impressive sight, but has 
a vivid recollection of getting up at an unusually early 
hour and standing on a chair to have his new frock 
put on. 

There are many curious instances on record of past 
events, which had been apparently completely forgotten, 
being suddenly re-called by a visit to the places where they 

occurred. The impression of the place reviving an old networ 

of associations brings back the idea of the events connecte 
with it. Sometimes past ideas recur so vividly t at ■ t e 
idea reproduces the sensations felt at the time. an\ 
people who have suffered from sea-sickness cannot look at 


